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Map Designing 


JANE 
HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, 
SCHOO! 


HE designing of maps in relation to 
English, liceracure, geography, agri- 
culcure, or science is a live and practical 
art project. 
Maps have been and always will be of 
great service to mankind 
Maps were drawn by Rameses II of the 
estates along the Nile in che year of 
1300 B.C 


papyri showing the location of 


Maps were also drawn on 
gold 
mines in the Nubian Desert, and are 
among the oldest maps. 

The first map of the whole world was 
made on a tablet showing the earth as a 
disk with water all around it and Babylon 
in its center. 
make 


The Greeks were the first to 


correct maps. Anaximander suggested 
the crue shape of the world. Eratosthenes 
of Alexandria figured ways of measuring 
the length of a meridian and so to meas 


He 


locate 


ure the distance around the world 


also found the use of lines to 


lacicude and longicude 


In A.D. 150 Claudius Prolemy pro 
duced many famous maps which are 
reproduced in his Geography. A repro 


duction of these books was made in 1867 


and is on display in che Library of 


SUPERIOR, 


REHNSTRAND 


WISCONSIN STATE NORMAI 


WISCONSIN 
Congress at Washington. Prolemy made 
use of all che geographic learning up to 
this time and made the greatest progress 
in presenting a world geography in 
scientific form. 

The Romans also contributed to map 
making. A map eighteen feet long and 
one foot wide painted in colors, called 
the Pentinger, was unearthed in 1507 
This is a road map and looks very much 
like our road maps. All the main roads 
are in red, cwo tiny drawings of houses 
show small lawns, while vignettes show 
the cities, Rome, Antioch, 


big and 


Alexandria. A ruler sitting on a throne 


indicates that Constantinople is a capital 


and areas are indicated by sketches ot 


trees 
Pictorial maps were among the first 


map productions. The Crusaders used 


them co aid their travels. One of che most 


interesting of the ancient maps was 


drawn to prove that che world was flac 


and had four corners. This was drawn 


by che learned monk Cosmas 
During the Dark Ages of Europe many 
fine maps were produced by an Arab 


scholar who learned how to use the 


compass. During the period in history 
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when Bagdad was the seat of learning 
many discoveries concerning the meas- 
uring of distances around the world, the 
use of the compass and astronomical 


instruments were made How ever, some 


of the maps of this period were 
fanciful, ‘‘picturing whales two hundred 
fathoms long and snakes that could 


swallow elephants, etc.” 

The period of exploration and dis- 
covery brought forth the ‘‘Portolans’’ 
or handy map. With its aid ships were 
now able to sail out of sight of land for 


the first time. The next development in 


map making came with the invention of 


printing and the discoveries of Columbus 
Gerhard Kremer, also known as Mercata 
of Flanders, now made new scientific dis 
making 


coveries which changed map 


from an art into a science. Today it is 
both an art and a science 
In 1595 the Hondius 


traced Francis Drake’s course around the 


Farth Maps 


world. And in the 16th and 17th cen 
turies map making became an industry 
in Amsterdam. The 


Willen Blain were the only maps Dutch 


+ 


accurate maps ol 


ships were allowed to use. During the 


AS THE SPANISH PROVERB SAYS 
MUST CARRY 


THE WEALTH OF THE INDIES, 
INDIES WITH HIM —SO I1 
CARRY 


KNOWLEDGE 


KNOWLEDGE 


iS IN 
WITH HIM 


18th century, France and Germany con 
tributed much to the map making indus- 
try. England also developed some maps 
of perfection. And the United States has 
a long list of fine maps to add to the 
world’s most important examples 

Today maps are used in many ways 
bedsides for historical, geographic, and 
scientific purposes. The advertising world 
uses them on _ letterheads, envelopes 
steamship and railway folders, booklets, 
posters, and billboards. This field of map 
making may be applied in a high school 
art course. Books are beautifully illus 
trated with maps as end papers, title 
pages, head pieces, covers, and illustra 
tions. Very artistic picture maps are 
used for small hangings and pictures 
County, city, and state are issuing beauti 
ful pictorial maps for advertising pur 
poses as well as for information 

All the essentials of art may be taught 
in one map project. The uses of color 
principles of lettering, design, composi 
tion, illustration, free-hand drawing, and 
techniques. Map construction requires 
very careful planning and fine workman 


ship. 


HE WHO WOULD BRING HOME 
THE WEALTH OP THE 


rRAVELING,; A MAN MUST 
IF HE WOULD BRING HOME 
Johnson 
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GEORGE 


De art give to the other subjects of 
the curriculum for value received? 
ls there a reciprocal relationship in which 
art enriches geography, mathematics, 
chemistry, history? Or does art just ‘‘do 
time,’ time which should be spent 
learning dates and formulae? 

‘Art for art’s sake”’ is passé. Expression 
in line and color should be purposeful 
Through art we accomplish objectives; 
nowadays the art course is as much a part 
of the working system to train students 
for later life as is Latin, geometry, or 
chemistry. And through visual and 
graphic learning the student finds the 
academic subjects enriched. 

Visual education is more impressive 
than the mere teaching of subject matter. 
What one sees in life is real and gives a 
mental picture that is not just words. 
Repetition of words may eventually 
‘bring home’’ a point to show a dull 
student, but repetition takes time and 
may even lose the complete interest of 
the student. After all, we are primarily 
trying to have the pupil go through the 
learning process; we are not automatons 
saying words because we like them. We 
need material to catch the eye of every 
student and interest him; material that 
will make him want co learn. 

Of course, mere pictures—the roto 
gravure illustrations, prints—will stimu 
late but it is not sufhcient to interest in a 





CHAMBERSBURG, 


The Correlation of Art to the School Curriculum 


K. Ross 


PENNSYLVANIA 


temporal way. These serve their purpose 
but are inadequate by themselves. The 
student’s own work, the classes’ own 
graphic expressions of a subject will 
arouse interest and create mental activity 
Objective self-expression requires the 
pupil to think in an orderly fashion 
establishing permanence of fact 

Switzerland becomes not merely a 
country bounded on the south by Italy, 
but is visualized as a picturesque land of 
snow-capped mountains and reflecting 
lakes. There is no vague memory in later 
life that someone at some time said that 
the Hawaiians live on a geographically 
uncertain island in an indefinite ocean 
somewhere on the globe. Through cre 
ative representation of a typical Hawaiian 
the student learns that grass skirts are 
more popular than polar-bear skins and 
that hibiscus flowers are worn over an 
ear. Deduction: Hawaii must be in the 
tropics; plant life is profuse. Physical 
geography and industrial conditions be- 
come a matter of student interest and 
constructive thinking. Is it not more 
important to learn to depict how the 
people of Russia live, what they are like, 
than to memorize transient capitals, 
leading cities, and boundaries? The 
former will bring about che latter if 
there is a need or incentive 

Knowing and drawing the altitude and 
base of the local town hall che student 
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““THE STUDENT'S OWN WORK IN A SUBJECT WILL AROUSE INTEREST AND CREATE MENTAL 
ACTIVITY ' THESE POSTERS ARE THE WORK OF THE STUDENTS OF GEORGE K. ROSS OF 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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sees more clearly che alticude and base of 
a triangle; what constitutes a right angle 
Here is definite application rather than 
sheet after sheet of arithmetic problems 
and abstract triangles never seen outside 
the geometry class. 


A design of microscopic cells as a motif 


puts electrons, atoms, molecules in their 


proper 
unity of matter is definitely established, 


relative values Division and 


the principles of design are learned 
Botany, biology, zodlogy can contribute 
to design and in curn design can enrich 
the knowledge of the sciences. Petals, 
sepals, pistils, are no longer words seldom 
used but pictures in the mind 


As for history—through art we learn 


history, and art appreciation cannot be 
taught without correlation with history 
Besides learning history through art we fx 
in our mind a background; we give 
character to an event by representation 
So the art course can enrich any subject 
of che curriculum. Ie is the true and 
natural means of educating a generation 
for meeting the problems of their life. Ic 
is che study of all phases and conditions of 
life. All phases and conditions of life are 
representative in art. It should not be set 
aside nor turned aside from the rest of the 
curriculum. Ic is an integral working ele- 
ment. Ic should correlate with the curric 
ulum in order to more fully correlate che 


curriculum with life 
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A MAP OF A LAKE WORKED OUT IN QUITE AN ABSTRACT 


MANNER BY ONE OF 


JANE 


REHNSTRAND'S PUPILS 
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Room Signs 


Grace MarrTin 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 



































ISITORS were constantly asking for beauty We needed a better way to 
the information, “Where is the identify the various rooms. 
science room?” or ‘‘Where is the Princi Signs of all kinds were collected and 


pal’s office?’”” New students wandered studied. Finally, in an old number 


around the halls afraid to open a for- Scuoot Arts, one student discovered 


bidding door as they searched forastrange drawings of street signs that had been 
classroom We tried to simplify the made by a well-known artist. These sug 
school routine by pasting or tacking signs gested the swinging signs that one sees 


on the doors. These were marred or lost outside English inns 
in time and were no longer things of So, we were off! Plans for the finished 
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ROOM SIGNS DESIGNED BY MISS MAR TIN 'S PUPILS 


AT MILNE HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Sign were drawn Some of the fine 


examples of wrought iron work in our 
city were studied, and the possibilities of 
design work with curves and spirals 
resulted in excellent patterns for brackets 

Each member of the class chose one 
of his pet subjects and interviewed the 


supervisor in order to ascertain the 


nature of the subject caught in a particular 
room, the materials or equipment used, 
the problems discussed, and the work 
accomplished. 

Illustrations of modern art in adver 


tising, with their beauty of tone and 


pattern, furnished the keynote for the pre 


liminary sketches. The lettering for all 


the signs was to be of uniform size 


although the style was not dictated—that 


was to be in harmony wich the rest of the 


design. Corrections and alterations were 


made in the small sketches, before de 


The 


veloping in charcoal in actual size 


ART IS THE EXPRESSION OF 


COMI TO THE CLASS WHICH 


TION THAT LAW AND ORDER 


GROWTHS 


rHE 
COURSE IN BEAUTY 


COURSE IN DRAWING 


IN FORM, IN COLOR A COURSE 


OF BEAUTY IN ALL HANDWORK 


JOY IN WORK 


SHOULD BECOME 
BEAUTY IN TECHNIQUE 
IN THE 


hles of color illustrations were searched 
for a picture that might suggest the per 
fect color scheme. An old magazine cover 
in brilliant orange, browns, and greens 
a key 
Ac last 


the charcoal drawings were traced to 


furnished the answer—gave us 


upon which to base our colors 


beaver-board panels and the designs were 
finished with tempera paints 

Our part in the work was done and the 
signs were delivered to the shop as they 
were completed. The seventh-grade boys 
made the wooden frames and wrought 
iron brackets from our drawings. The 
pictures and frarnes were varnished 

The entire school took an interest in 


the hanging of our room signs. Eventu 
ally we intend to have a ‘“‘shingle’ 
hanging before every classroom. These 


bits of brilliance color do much to relieve 
che austerity as well as the confusion o! 


Our school corridors 


JOY AND ART WILI 

DRAWS WITH A CLEAR PERCEP 

ARE EMBODIED IN ALL NATURAI 
Fred H. Dar 


MORE AND MORE A 
IN ARRANGEMENT 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Henry Turner Bailey 
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PURKEY ALL-OVER PATTERNS THAT ARE VERY APPROPRIATE FOR THE HOLIDAY 


SEASON. BY NI NTH GRADE PUPILS OP PRANCES I STOKES ART SUPERVISOR 
MINNESOTA 
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BORDER DESIGNS APPROPRIATE FOR INDUSTRIAL MAPS BY A STUDENT IN THE TEACHER 
TRAINING CLASS, WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN JANE 
REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
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BLACK AND RED-ORANGE ON CREAM PAPER MAKE 


INTERESTING DECORATIVE COMPOSITIONS 
TO DESIGN MAPS, STUDENTS MUST LEARN 


TO SIMPLIFY STATEMENTS BY STUDENTS OF 
JANE REHNSTRAND 
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A MAP DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY A STUDENT OF MARGARET REHNSTRAND, SHOWING 
USE OF SHOW-CARD PAINTING AND PICTURE QUALITY OF MAPS SUPERIOR CENTRAL HIGH ; 


SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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CHILDREN LIKE TO “SHADE” 


A SIMPLE AND EASILY TAUGHT METHOD OF SHADING IS TO USE BLACK WAX CRAYON AND 
} WHITE PAPER DRAW ONE FIGURE, TREE, FISH, ETC., TO FILL THE SPACE. OUTLINE WITH A 
STRONG BLACK LINE ABOUT ONE-EIGHTH INCH THICK, AND THEN SHADE OFF GRADUALLY 
INTO THE WHITE BACKGROUND SPACE JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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OCT. 1934 


PORTRAITS OF EXPLORERS ARE OFTEN USED IN MAKING DECORATIVE MAPS THESE WERE 
MADE BY SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS OF THE STODDARD SCHOOL UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
ETHEL THOENEN, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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A MAP MADE OF COLORED CUT PAPER BY JOHN PETERSON OF GRADE FOUR, JACKSON SCHOOL, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA EILEEN D. OPSAH, TEACHER INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR 
OF ART 
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A BRIGHT CUT-PAPER MAP BY MARJORIE WOLEAN, GRADE SIX, ENSIGN SCHOO! DOROTHY 
SHAW, TEACHER. INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR OF ART, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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THE ABOVE MAP OF INDIA WAS MADE BY DONALD ERICKSON, GRADE SIX, FAIRMOUNT 
SCHOOL THE MAP OF JAPAN AND KOREA IS BY DORIS SWANSON, GRADE SIX, ENSIGN 
SCHOO! INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR OF ART, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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THE CHARMS OF ARABIA ARE SHOWN ON THIS PICTURE MAP BY EVELYN NELSON, GRADE 
} SIX, ENSIGN SCHOOL. DOROTHY SHAW, TEACHER. INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR 


OF ART, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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A MAP ON UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
AFTER THE TRACING IS DONE THE CLOTH IS HEMMED AND THE COLOR PUT ON WITH UP-AND- 
DOWN STROKES OF THE WAX CRAYON. WHEN FINISHED THE MAP IS PRESSED ON THE 
WRONG SIDE WITH AN IRON THAT IS NOT TOO HOT THE ABOVE MAP WAS MADE BY 
JEAN M'CURDY, GRADE FOUR, ENSIGN SCHOOL. MARY ERICKSON, TEACHER. INDIANOLA 
WILLCUTS, ART SUPERVISOR, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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ANOTHER MAP MADE ON CLOTH WITH WAX CRAYON. BY GORDON BRINDOS, MONROE 
SCHOOL, GRADE SIX. ROSE B. OXMAN, TEACHER. INDIANOLA WILLCUTS. ART SUPERVISOR, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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MINNESOTA 
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A CUT-PAPER MAP BY ALBERT VERHEL, GRADE SIX, BRYANT SCHOOL. 
INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR OF ART, DULUTH. MINNESOTA 
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CUT PAPER MAPS WITH VERY INTERESTING DETAIL BY PUPILS OF 
THE DULUTH SCHOOLS INDIANOLA WILLCUTS, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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Some AB C's of 


Beucta Mary 


SARANAC, 


UCH mighty journeys the child’s mind 
travels in the making of a picture 
map. ‘We'll sail to Spain and back 
again—yet swab a deck.” A 
paint brush of blue carries him over the 


never 


sparkling sunlit seas to spots of beauty, 
history, and adventure. Areas of his own 
small community or of the whole wide 
world mapped by his own ingenious 
fingers and set with a mosaic of his own 
designs of mountains, trees, cities, prod 
ucts, people, animals, somehow like a 
miracle sets in his memory a mosaic of 
The 
which | 
joyfully modeled of paper pulp when a 


pictures which become forever his 
continent of South America, 
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Decorative Maps 


WADSWORTH 


MICHIGAN 


sixth-grade geographer, is the clearest of 
all my geographic mental pictures except 
the United States and Europe over which 
I since personally travelled. The appetite 
for cravel awakened in my childish being 
by chat intelligent teacher who knew the 
value of creative learning led also, in 
cidentally, to the hobby of collecting 
maps, chiefly decorative maps. 


Aree AND App.iep Art 


What a range of geographic areas and 
detail this 


artistic collection of mine 


seems to represent—from a floor plan to 





THE 


ABOVE USE OF \ MAP POR A FRAMED 


CUPBOARD DOOR DECORATION ILLUSTRATE 


PICTURE 
WAYS OF 


FOR A PORTABLE 


PERMANENTLY ENJOYING 


SCREEN AND FOR 


MAPS FOR 


THEIR ARTISTIC VALUE 
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HOME GROUNDS, COMMUNITIES, A STATE 
HISTORIC AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA, AND 
THE UNITED STATES HISTORY OF TRANS- 


PORTATION SUGGEST MANY OTHER IDEAS 
FOR CORRELATION OF ART WITH OTHER 
SUBJECTS IN MAP MAKING 


a map of the stars. Here, for instance, is a novel 
advertising map of the sixth floor of Marshall 
Field’s store peopled with patrons doing this and 
that. In it lurks an idea—mapping one’s home or 
school to learn the beginnings of plan making 
Here are two, one a clipping of a decorative 
garden plan (Map D), another is a block print 
Christmas card from a Santa Fé artist which 
pictures an air view of his house and grounds 
with the legend forming a border all around the 
edge. And next appears a book jacket from a 
story book, the design being a map of several 
village squares in green crayon with sketchy 
trees, houses, and stores in red and black ink—it 
looks easy to do (Map E). Then peeping out 
from the pile is a magazine cover in rich, flat 
colors which pattern the down-town sections of 


Chicago—one just begins to discover such 
practical uses for maps 
Regional maps seem endless, while maps 

countries and continents transport the traveller 
far afield. One very graphic picture map is a 
green and white double page illustration of a 
magazine article: the left-hand map shows the 
Zuider Zee in Holland before the Dutchmen 
wiped the sea off the map; the right-hand one 


pictures the long dykes and many square miles of 
new farms in the bottom of the sea after great 
pumping plants had lifted out the water and 
given it back to the North Sea.' ‘“‘Before’’ and 
‘‘after’’ maps can be of great interest. Pupils in 
Seattle, by the way, made in cut paper “Early 
Seattle’’ and ‘‘Seattle Today.’’* Lakes, harbors 
peninsulas, islands, seas and environs such as the 
Mediterranean, also railroad, steamship, bus 
and air line areas are regions offering numerous 
possibilities for application to school problems 
Maps are indeed a means to an educational 
end, yet why necessarily make maps only co dis 
card them when their lessons have been learned? 
Country Home, Jan 
Arts MaGazine, May 1929 


iary 1931 


ue ScHoo. 
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We can take a hint from commercial uses we 





have observed and design our school maps to 
meet artistic needs and long enjoy them for their 
decorative value. Maps by little people might 
materialize in the form of shellacked plaques 
surprise gift for father and mother; older groups 
might work in committees on big beaver-board 
panels of their community with thumb-nail 
sketches of the more important buildings set into 
the border for school decoration as done by a 
class in the Bronxville Public Schools.' 

Let us jot down some more fascinating ideas 
of maps as applied art. Glance at the first chree 
pictures in our alphabet (Maps A, B, C), a map 
as a framed picture, maps decorating cupboard 
doors, and a map adorning a screen. A friend of 
mine has a large parchment lampshade made of a 
map of the region where she was born; another 
friend added charm to her kitchen by having a 


roller window shade patterned with a decorative 


o 
$a 
>, 
5@ 
se 
“@ 
“OG 

FG 


map States and countries having definite 
boundaries adapt well to stained glass effects 
designed to fit given window panes and suit 
requirements of jigsaw maps which are sawed 
on boundary lines. And wouldn't children have 
to know their Europe, to say nothing of the fun 
to make such a puzzle and put it together! 
Modeling is a never-ending delight with 
children. Areas having significant surface varia 
tions as mountains, plateaus, and river basins are 
particularly well adapted to clay or paper pulp 
relief maps. Pulp maps colored make attractive 
wall panels and friezes for school beautifying, 
while illustrated relief panels made to fit the 
window sills will draw plenty of youthful 


sightseers 





Would-be travellers into the realms of map 


making will find the making of textile wall A WIDE RANGE OF DECORATIVE EFFECTS 
APPLIED TO COAST LINES AND TO OCEAN 


: : - , AREAS IS OBSERVABLE IN THE ABOVE SEC- 
individual booklet and folder illustrations, book sions TAKEN FROM MAPS ‘DESIGNED BY 


hangings quite exciting as group projects, while 


linings, book covers and, yes, Christmas cards SOUT ARTISTS 


Progressive Education, Se ptember—October November 1929 
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DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATIVE DETAILS CAR- 

RIED OUT IN A PLAYFUL MOOD SUCH AS 

ARE SHOWN IN THE ABOVE MINIATURE 

SECTIONS CLIPPED FROM VARIOUS MAPS 

APPEAL TO THE CREATIVE AND FUN-LOVING 
CHILDREN 


can be interesting mediums for expressional 
work. Speaking of Christmas cards again, | 
have just turned up a map of the world with “A 
world of greetings’’ on a card from friends who 
had recently returned from a world tour. 


B.. or CorRELATION 


The examples of applied art in map work 
cited above illustrate correlation from the 
important standpoint of art training, but it goes 
without saying the making of the map itself 
with attendant research should at the same time 
bring together and stimulate the child’s many 
sided interests in the geographic, historic, indus 
trial, commercial, and mechanized world in 
which he lives. Simply cto point out typical correl 
ative possibilities of this latter type, I will sort 
out a few more suggestive examples from my 
map file. Here is a newspaper clipping of a large 
map of Greater New York brimful of sketch 
miniatures illustrative of its history; here is one 
which would intrigue every youngster who had 
thrilled over Longfellow’s poem—it is a picture 
map of “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere’’;! 
while this red, green and black map of Michigan, 
covered with simple, bold drawings of farm 
products, is an excellent style for the earlier 
grades;? also simple in plan is a map of the 
United States picturing the history of transporta- 
tion and accompanied by a lesson plan packed 
with good ideas.* I have spread out three illus- 
trated world maps of special interest to elemen- 
tary grades—one is entitled, ‘‘Ye Ancient Map of 
Cortton,’’* another is a modern map of rubber,® 
and a third is a large “Child's Map of the 





1Booklet issued by Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass 

Booklet published by the Northeastern Michigan Development 
Bureau, Bay City, Michigan 

‘Binney and Smith Company, New York City 

‘Courtesy of the Cotton Textiles Institute 

5Booklet issued by Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
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Ancient World’’—a wealth of ideas in gorgeous 
colors.! Here is my pet treasure handed down in 
the writer's family, a map of the United States 
exquisitely engraved on steel, published in 1845 
when Abraham Lincoln was practicing law in 
Springfield. The border is bright yellow and 
each state is outlined with a bold band of 
yellow, red, or green. The states shown here are 
comparatively few for the Indian Territory 
extends to the westward and the railroad has not 
yet reached as far west as Chicago. How instruc- 
tive when boys and girls can compare old maps 
with those of our modern age. The very latest 
work of art came in my mail yesterday, an 
18 x 24-inch colored map of the Second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition.2 This map, which is 
having concurrent news from the Antarctic 
available through the radio and press, should 
inspire boys and girls to leap to the task of illus- 
trating history in the making. These examples 
together with our alphabet miniatures (Maps 
D-H), can only suggest to teachers many more 
correlative opportunities. The main point is that 
the basis of correlation of art with other subjects 
should be the double goal of artistic development 
and progress in the other subjects involved in the 


unit of work. 
., [TSMANSHIP 


Craftsmanship in map making refers to the 
manipulation of materials, that is, to drawing, 
painting, or modeling applied to paper, wood, 
cloth, or other available materials. 

Paper forms a foundation for a great deal of 
map work for wax crayon in light or heavy 
handling, India ink with crayon or water color 
for filling in, pencil with water color overlays, 
poster paint, and cut paper. For heavy paper or 


‘The John Day Company, Inc., New York City 
?Published by Grapenuts, General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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AMONG OTHER MARINE 


MOTIFS CAN BECOME THE SUBJECT OF BOTH 
SERIOUS AND HUMOROUS INTERPRETATION 
AS SHOWN ABOVE 
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tag board to be parchmentized with a 
coat of white shellac, oil color, or India 
ink with water color apply well 

Beaver board, celotex, and three-ply 
wood furnish substantial foundations for 
panels for interior decoration and for 
large table or floor maps. Again for these 
shellac is found good to apply last for a 
protecting finish. For jigsaw puzzles the 
map should be first painted on a good 
quality of paper, then glued to the wood 
before sawing. If che map is to be in 
relief, wall board such as celotex is an 
excellent base upon which to model. To 
make paper pulp for a modeling medium, 
simply shred newspaper, soak in water 
then pound to a smooth, plastic con 
sistency. The map outline may be traced 
from a large wall map and transferred to 
the board. Upon this outline model the 
land areas. When the pulp map is dry, but 
not too dry lest ic warp, glue it co its 
Illustrative elements 


(Map (;) 
A sixth grade in Sandusky, Ohio, used two 


place on the outline 


and color can then be applied 


parts of plaster-of-Paris with one part of 
whiting to form a modeling medium for 
the state of Ohio with relief picture tiles 
to form the border of the map.' 

Bleached or unbleached muslin and 
awning cloth are suitable textiles for wax 
crayon. Stretch che pieces upon wall 
board and thumbrack down, then work 
the crayon well into the fabric. For 
particularly rich effects mele the crayon 
and apply with a brush. Finally, lay che 
map side down on wrapping paper, spread 
on a wet cloth, and use a hor flatiron co 
set the color 

The drawing of maps is more or less of 
a conventional process which should at 


THe ScHoou Arts MAGazIne, April 1932 


least approximate accuracy; on the other 
hand, the designing of pictorial details 
decoration, and color combinations chal 
lenges unlimited originality and creative 
effort. The border, for instance, may con- 
sist of one or a group of lines, of a plain 
band or one of rhythmic units, or it may 
consist of a frieze or a series of panels 
illustrating the subject matter of the map 
Ic is surprising the range of decorative 
effect which may be applied to coast lines 
and to ocean areas as observed in maps 
done by different designers. The clipped 
thumb-nail sections from various maps 
used for illustrating chis article, for 
instance Maps I—M, display a variety of 
coast lines—ripples, and hatchings done 
with the pen, and broad, free sweeps of 
color laid in with the brush. The sea is 
most often shown in flat color, bur Maps 
] and K illustrate free-hand patterns of 
waves. A study of many maps reveals a 
multitude of entertaining marine motifs 
sea gulls, fish, sea horses, sea serpents, and 
every imaginable kind of ship. Moreover 
a picture map to be complete must 
include the ship's compass to tell the 
directions. Ordinarily the figure is a 
geometric figure, but sometimes playful 
ideas help co tell the story of the map, a 
bow and arrow on an Indian map, a 
charmed snake in che neighborhood of 
Morocco (Maps S-W) 


horseback with his spear pointed to the 


, or a knight on 
north on a map of castle country 

Speaking of playful illustrations, boys 
and girls can have no end of fun designing 
animated and grotesque figures (a few 
samples of which appear in map close-ups 
N-R) and still be achieving educational 
and artistic goals 
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Color is an essential element of decora- 
tion; it lures interest, stimulates activity, 
and helps to insure satisfaction where 
children are concerned. A map collection 
can suggest an assortment of color 
schemes: a map may be merely a silhou- 
ette of one color as exemplified by a bay 
and camp in sea green on white; or of two 
colors as on a sixth-grade map of the 
Atlantic Ocean in green with black 
continents and Columbus’ voyage routes 
drawn on the ocean with black. A three 
color Near East Cruise map at hand! is a 
beautiful arrangement of turquoise sea, 
land areas in rich ivory with modernistic 
pictorial bits in purple. A striking four 
color poster map by the same artist, 
William Longyear, which advertises art 
materials,” (maps M and P are sections), 
combines black for the oceans, yellow for 
the land areas of the United States, and 
for the amusing pictorial insets black, 
white, and red. Yale blue, Nile green, 


‘Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Mass. 


?American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio 
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apricot, lavender, and black were put 
together to make a most effective souvenir 
map entitled, ““A Sea Gull’s View of 
Seattle.”’ 

On the other hand, instead of the 
brilliancy of the modern mode (Maps X 
and Y) an antique effect of ancient maps 
is often preferred. Here is a map of 
southern Europe used in a magazine 
advertisement—its soft, rich, tawny yel 
lows, smothered reds, and olive greens 
suggest the mellowing of age on medieval 
parchment. (Map Z.) Youthful artists 
can simulate this effect by shellacking 
their brightly painted maps, then when dry 
smearing on and wiping off raw umber 
oil paint. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that 
standards of craftsmanship expected in 
the grades must be gaged to the ability of 
the child and not to that of the adult 
To be sure, a number of the illustrations 


with this article represent adult technical 










COLOR APPLIED TO MAPS WHETHER IN THE MODERN MODE OF BRILLIANT EFFECTS OR IN 
MELLOW ANTIQUE TONES OF ANCIENT MAPS MAKES A STRONG APPEAI TO CHILDREN 
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finish for they were inserted to elucidate Ancient World’’), show simple, childlike 
ideas other than child technique, however, directness of handling and naive inter- 
certain ones, particularly Map L (which pretation which are achievable in the 
is a section of ‘‘A Child’s Map of the elementary grades. 








Qetober 


The harvest of the earth is being gathered from all our northern zone. 
Let us rejoice in the glories of color, in the sharp contrasts of the early morn- 
ing and the soft blendings of the afternoon sunlight and shadow. The whole 
of this splendid Harvest Festival by Whittier ought to be read again by every 
one of us, and parts of it utilized in the autumn language work: 


Once more che liberal year laughs our, 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph cold 


Our common mother sits and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves 


The wonderful seed packs—pods, berries, fruits of all sores—with their 
quaint or graceful shapes and their subdued or brilliant coloring, cogether 
with the autumn leaves and the harvest fields, furnish ample material for 
drawing and coloring. In the cities, harvest pictures and fruits from the 
market, with stories by the teacher and quotations from literature, will have 
to take the place of the real thing. But city teachers must remember what 
possibilities lie within the circle of their limitations. Alas, too often in the 
country, familiarity breeds indifference. The autumn pours its splendors upon 
those who see nothing but potatoes to be picked up after school, or beets ro 
be pulled before breakfast. In the cities 


Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between che walls, 
Holds all the hidden wonders 


In scanty intervals, 


if perchance the teacher is of the right sore and country bred. 


—Henry Turner Bailey 
in “The Flush of the Dawn” 
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Map Making in the Lower Elementary Grades 


Erise Reiv BorLtsTon 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








MISS BOYLSTON TELLS IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE ABOUT THIS CRUSOE’S ISLAND MAP 


AP making, like all other things, New York, where they had landed. This 
may be thrilling or dull, whichever called for a world map on which they 

you will; for ic is the approach that found the country where each had been 
determines the outcome, and the im- born; and they were fascinated with the 
pressionable child is more than apt to school globe. It was not hard for them to 
follow the way in which he is led. understand when the teacher explained 
A most interesting and natural intro- the difference in the map and the globe, 
duction to map making took place in a and showed them that if the ends were 
third grade when Robinson Crusoe was joined, the map itself would be circular. 
read. The children wanted to know from It was something new, and interest ran 
whence he came, since he was not an_ riot. Places of note in the state next came 
American; and York was shown them on under discussion and a map of Georgia 
an English map. As many of the children was placed before them. This occupied 
were foreigners, they asked if that was their attention for several days, and there 
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was real distress manifested when a little 
town—a very little town just a few miles 


out ot 


Aclanta, could not be located 
Their faith in maps in general threatened 
to wane; but the advent of a decorative 
map illustrating well-known stories 
bridged the gap, and when a tiny Robin 
son Crusoe’s island was discovered, there 
was renewed interest. As it was so small, 
the class decided to enlarge it. This was 
done with the teacher’s help, and as 
places in the story were illustrated and the 
children realized that their project was 
beginning to resemble a real decorative 
map, they planned an appropriate border, 
and even went into ecstacies at the 
mention of starting future ones. Ideas 
were abundant. Crusoe’s travels, famous 


places, music maps, world children, 


animals from the ark—the suggestions 


seemed endless. All that was necessary 
was a word or two here, a helping hand 
there. The class did the rest, and che 
teacher declared it to be one of the most 
spontaneous projects that she had ever 
used 

The map of Holland was chosen by 
another class The map itself was 
sketched by the teacher, and the children 
colored the provinces. The surrounding 
country was made black, and furnished 
delightful contrast to the bright hues of 
the center of interest. It had to be large in 
order that the tiny units illustrating the 
products, etc., could be drawn by the 
class 


Many 
“Martha in Holland’ proved most help 


books were consulted, but 
ful. Whenever anything new was learned 


ic was noted on the board. Miniature 
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A MAP OP HOLLAND MADE BY THE STUDENTS OF ELISE R BOYLSTON 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THIRD GRADERS MADE THIS FINE MAP UNDER SUPERVISION 


OF MISS BOYLSTON. NOTE 
sketches of windmills, storks, etc., were 
made, and the best chosen for the map. 

Japan was the subject for another chird 
grade. The children traced the map on 
blue buckeye cover paper, and added a 
decorative outline with red pencil. Unique 
were the expressions of the class as the 
The 

pulling che jin- 


went on. coolies were 
the men 
rikishas were called ‘‘men-horses,"’ bun- 
dles of rice were “‘haystacks,”’ and che 


jinrikishas themselves were designated as 


W ork 


“sé . ”? 
coo;vies, 


THE USE 


OF SILHOUETTES 


“wheelbarrows.”’ In fact, everything was 
interpreted by them in terms of familiar 
objects. They were entirely familiar with 
junkshops, but the idea of a ship or boat 
being called a junk amused them beyond 
words, and ic became a “‘junkboat.”’ 

This experiment with decorative maps 
was indeed a delightful project, stim 
ulacing history, furnishing entertainment, 
and developing creative imagination, as 
well as serving to fix the country in- 
delibly in the mind of the child. 
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ESKIMOS AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS AS DESIGNED BY YOUNG STUDENTS 


OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA ELISE REID BOYLSTON ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR 
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Picture Maps for the Third Grade 


Jane REHNSTRAND 


HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, 


SCHOOL 


AP making may be started in the 

third grade, when che group is 
studying Japan, Holland, the American 
Indian, or the discovery of America by 
Columbus. A picture map can be a fine 
problem in color, free-hand drawing, 
lettering, composition, and design. 

The project could be started by teach- 
ing the free-hand drawing of a map. 
Follow this with a border lesson. Use a 
figure, flower, fruic object, etc., that che 
children have already talked about. Let 
each child choose his subject and learn to 
draw it simply and repeat it for a border. 
Fans, Japanese umbrellas, bridges, moun- 
tains, trees, lanterns, etc., all could be 
made in borders for the Japanese project. 
Suggest simple subjects like fan and 
mountain. String bands of color on both 
edges of the border space. It will help 
strengthen the border. Now practice 
lettering the name of the country. Make 
the lettering about one inch high and 
width in proportion. 

Free-hand drawing of tulips, boats, 
windmills, Dutch boy or girl, etc., if the 
project is in Holland, may follow or come 
before the lettering. 

We are now ready to put our art lesson 
together to make our picture map. 

Use a square of manila paper about 


SUPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN STATE NORMAI 


WISCONSIN 


Select three 
would use 


9 x 9 inches or g x 12 inches 
chat 
Check colors so that red, yellow, and blue 
are not used cogether 


colors you together 
Use the color 
you like che best to draw a border space 
one inch from the edge of your paper 
Use ruler or draw free-hand according to 
what skill you wish co develop. The out 
line of che map may now be drawn co fill 
up all che space inside the border. Draw 
the lettering a little above or below the 
centre or at the top or bottom to leave a 
large space for the illustration or picture 

Draw the picture of the Indian and his 
home, a Dutch boy or Japanese girl with 
an umbrella next. (Subject illustration of 
country being studied. ) 

Strengthen the map outline by using 
another color outside the first map line 
Many color variations may be taught 
here. After coloring the map and space 
around the map, make the border. 

The completed map may be used as a 
picture, book cover, a poster illustration, 
or a border for the classroom. In the last 
case limit the class to the same color 
scheme. Facts in geography, history, or 
mature study may be caught this way 
Crayon technique, color, and 
drawing skill may also be developed in 
this simple problem 


design, 
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THESE FIGURES ADAPTABLE TO MAP WORK WERE CUT FROM COLORED PAPER BY PUPILS 
OF JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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THESE PICTURE MAPS WERE MADE BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS UNDER THE SUPERVISION 

OF JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. MISS REHNSTRAND DESCRIBES THE METHOD FOLLOWED IN HER ARTICLE 
‘PICTURE MAPS FOR THE THIRD GRADE” 


The School Arts Magazine, October 1934 
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How to Make a Plan for the Art Lesson 


MARION \s 


SANTA MONIC 


TEACHER 


heard to remark that she feels the 


in training 1s_ often 


making of lesson plans are an unnecessary 
burden. She would probably explain this 
statement by adding that they require a 
great deal of valuable time and that they 
are not followed accurately during the 
lesson in the classroom. The latter two 
statements are undoubtedly true. In the 
hrst place, it is correct that the lesson plan 
does take a great deal of time to prepare 
May we say, however, to the practice 
teacher who questions the use of this time 
that she will probably never reap greater 
gain professionally as a teacher from any 
time given to her training than from that 
spent in the careful preparation of her 
lessons. The good lesson plan has the 
(1) it 
definite organization to the lesson with 


following advantages gives a 
steps worked out in logical sequence; (2) 
it clarifies in the teacher’s mind her aims, 
subject matter, and the wisest methods of 
presentation of subject matter; (3) it gives 
her an ideal to follow in the technique of 
questioning and other vital problems 
which are essentials of a good lesson. 

In the second place, it is also true that 
the plan is never followed accurately in 
the classroom. It is equally true that we 
No 


effective unless the teacher adjusts her 


would not wish it so lesson is 


plans to the normal unforseen develop- 


ments as they arise during the lesson. It 


A, 


MILLER 
CALIFORNIA 

7 

does give her, however, an ideal basis for 


departure. After the teacher has con 


scientiously planned numerous lessons 
considering aims, subject matter, methods 
lesson organization, and good technique, 
she will find that, from a conscious effort, 
good lesson planning has developed into 
an unconscious habit 

If an art lesson requires the same organ 
ization based upon pedagogical principle: 
as does any other lesson, so does the 
lesson plan in art require the same careful 
thought. 


well-organized 


After the planning of 


lessons has become a habit, che art 
teacher may develop her plans in the 
It is through the 
of 
plans at first that this habic may be 


developed 


form of brief outlines 


conscientious working out careful 


An outline for the art lesson plan and a 
complete type lesson plan following this 
outline, follows 


OUTLINE FOR ART LESSON PLAN 


1. Facrors INCLUDED IN AN Art Lesson PLAN 


A. General statement including following 
points 

1. Grade in which teaching is to be done 
2. Topic of lesson or child’s aim 


aims of ceacher for lesson in 


3. Specific 
terms of 
a. Art subject matter 
b Skill, ideals, etc 

4. Sources of teacher's data 


s. References for children 
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MAP OF FEUDAL EUROPE, A COMBINED 


6. Lise of illustrative material to be used 
by teacher 
7. Lise of materials co be used by children 


B. Outline of subject matter in concise state 
ments taking into consideration 
1. Relative importance of points in lesson 
2. Order of presentation 


C. Outline of specific methods used co bring 
out important points in lesson 
1. Questions 
2. Statements, etc. 

The method and subject matter should 
be placed in separate columns, the 
method opposite the subject matter to 
which ic relates. The plan should show 
the organization of the lesson including 
(1) preparation, (2) presentation, (3) con- 
clusion. This outline is based upon the 
outline given in ‘Methods of Teaching 
in High Schools’? by Samuel Chester 
Parker, Chapter X XI, Page 485 





GEOGRAPHY AND ART PROJECT 


TYPE LESSON PLAN 


. Generac STATEMENTS 


Lesson I in Unit of Work (one half-hour 
lesson) 
Grade Ill 
Topic of lesson expressing child’s aim in work 
The drawing of a robin for bird books 
Teacher's lesson aim 
To develop the abilicy to draw a robin 
(graphic vocabulary form) 
Assignment for children 
To observe robins which they see and bring 
in any piccures of robins which they find 
Lise of illustrative material to be used by 
teacher 
Accurate picture of robin, or stuffed model, 
side view 
Lise of materials to be used by children 
Manila paper—6 x g inches—3 sheers 
Pencil, crayon, or charcoal 
Soft eraser 
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Il. Brier Ouriine or Lesson (Main points given 
in order. This step is not included in che 
lesson outline.) 

A. Decision as to birds to be drawn for bird 
books 

B. First drawing of robin without help 

C. Criticisms of drawings bringing out need 
for learning the form 

D. Discussion bringing out shape of robin 
using picture or model, supplemented by 
the demonstration of the drawing of che 








I. Deraiwep Outtiine or Susyect Marrer 
INTRODUCTION 


Robin, blue jay, woodpecker, and wren 
selected for drawing 


PrESENTATION 


Paper will be held with the long dimension 
horizontal because the robin is longer 
than it is high 





robin by teacher on the board and by 
children in che air 

E. Second drawing of robin by che children 
tracing each line firse in che air with che 
teacher and then placing it on paper 

F. Constructive criticisms of second drawings 
by children 

G. Corrections 

H. Third drawing without help from ceacher 

1. Criticisms 

J. Corrections 


IV. Deramwep Statement or Metruop 


You have been talking over and studying che 
spring birds of our neighborhood, and | 
understand you want to draw several birds 
for your book which you are making 


A. Decision as to Birds to be Drawn 

Which birds would you like co draw’? 
(Names of birds may be listed on board 
as given by children) 

Today we shall begin by drawing the robin 

Hold your paper in the air showing which 
direction you will hold ic for che drawing 
of a robin. Why?—John? 

How many chink you can draw a robin 
without any help? 

You may have three minutes to make che 
best drawing of one that you can 


B. First Drawing of Robin 


C. Criticisms Bringing Out Need for Learning 

How to Draw the Form 

Ten drawings are placed before the class 
and numbered from one to ten 

Which drawing looks most like a robin? 
Mary? 

Why? 

Which one would you change in some way 
if ic were yours?—Harry? 

What would you do co improve it? 

How many think you need to learn how to 
draw a robin more accurately for your 
bird books? 

D. Discussion Bringing Out Shape of Robin 

An accurate picture of a robin is placed 
before the class 


shape is discussed, the teacher draws it on 


As each line of che 


the board, and each child draws it in che 


air, using his finger as a pencil 
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Back line should be drawn first bec Luse IC IS 


a good line upon which co base all lines 


The head line will be added co the back line 


The beak sl ints up 


The beak is longer chan che sparrow’'s 


The robin’s breast is rounder chan che 
sparrow’s breast 

The robin’s cail is not so long as che blue 
jay's 

A bird's leg has two parts 

The lower part is che longer part 

The robin’s foot has chree claws in front 


ind one in back 


Whac line would you draw 


W hy’—Helen’ 


On che board 


tirsc ’—J]ox 


ind in the lir 
Hazel’ 


Show in the lif the shape ot che robin Ss 


he id 


What line shall we draw next’ 


On che board and in che air 
What 


4 7e4 ree , 


direction does the bea take’ 
1 | I beak 


How long is it compared with the spar 
zg I 


r 
Alma? 


On board and in che air 


row’s beak? 


Show the slanc of che neck line in che air 
How does the shape of che brease differ 
from che sparrow’s’—lrene’ 


On board and in che air 

Show in che air che slanc of che line back of 
legs 

On board and in che air 


How does the length of che cail compare 


with che blue jay’s’—Amy’ 

How many parts has a bird's leg? 
Harry’ 

Which is che longer pare?—Tom 

On board and in che air 

How many claws has a robin's foot 
Alice? 

On board and in th 

How many chink you can draw a ro 
now’ 


Second Drawing of Robi 


After che shape or direction of each lin 
reviewed on che board by che 


ce ache rand 


in che llr by che ( hildren it 1S drawn ona 


piece of paper 
Show in che air wich me che direction of ¢ 
robin Ss back 


She WA 


Put ic On paper 


in the air che shape of head. Draw 


On paper idding It tO the back line 


Constru e Cr ms of Drawing 
Through Class Discussion 
Ten drawings are brought before ch 


ind numbered 
Select 


one which you chink has a good back 


und cell us why think sO 


Mary’ 


Lime you 
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Select one for which you could suggest an 
improvemenc and cell us whac ic is’ 
Harriet’ 

Which one has a head che right size for che 
body P Charles’ 

For which one would you SULLESt thac a 
larger head be drawn’? ex 

Drawings are recurned, and each child its 
asked to hold his drawing in front of 
him so chac he can see it 

Look carefully ac your drawing. If you can 
answer my question with “‘yes,’’ raise 
your hand 

Does the back line of your bird slant cor 
rectly? (Hands) 

If noc, whac will you do co improve it? 
Joe? 

Is che bill che righe lengch’? (Hands 


If noc, how will you change ic?—Alice? ec 


Corrections of Drawings 


How many chink you can draw a better one 


without any help’ 





COSTUMES FOR PLAY 


NECESSITATE 


PREVIOUS 


“KNIGHT OF THE SILVER SHIELD.’ RESULTS WHICH USUALLY 
“STUDY LESSONS IN WHICH INFORMATION FOR THE PROJECT IS 
LOOKED UP 
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(ONCLUSION 
Back line slanting 
Head round 
Beak pointed 
Breast round and full 
Legs long 
Feet large, etc. 


Coloring 


Kinps oF Lessons 1N Art 

The predominating activity employed 
in a lesson, whether in the introduction, 
presentation, application, or conclusion 
of a unit of work, determined by the aims 
in that lesson, suggests a classification of 
the various types of art lessons. It is 
interesting to note that practically the 
same kinds of lessons are found in art 
work as are found in the other subjects in 
the curriculum. The types will be briefly 
outlined using titles from various authors. 
Tue Discussion Lesson. This type of 
lesson develops the problem through class 
discussion guided by the teacher’s logical 
The method 


employed here seems to be used more 


questions and statements. 


than any other in carrying out the aims in 
the various kinds of art subject matter. 
The discussion lesson may include or be 
accompanied by the use of illustrative 
material, a demonstration by the teacher, 
an excursion, class criticisms, or directed 
observation. 





H. Third Drawing Without Help by Teacher 
I. Criticisms Through Exchange of Work 
Change drawings wich che person across the 
aisle from you 
Check any line on the drawing given you 
which needs changing 
J. Corrections 
What are some of the things you are going 
to remember about che shape of che 
robin when drawing it? 


What is the next step in making che bird? 
Horace? 
Observe any robin which you see for help 


with che coloring. We wili celor che 


robin next lesson 


An illustration of the discussion lesson 
would be found in the modeling of a 
form in clay such as an animal for a 
paper weight. After the children have 
experimented in clay and found their 
results are not satisfactory and that they 
need help, the teacher models an animal 
before them questioning them regarding 
various steps and explaining the process 
as she proceeds. 

This lesson 
includes the giving of explicit directions 
by the teacher and the carrying out of 
those instructions by the pupils. It is, we 
believe, best adapted to the development 
of processes and technique. When it is 
employed, it should usually be preceded or 
accompanied by a lecture, demonstration, 
or discussion led by the teacher, in order 
that the children may have a clear under 
standing of the activity. 


Tue Dicration Lesson. 


Sometime ago 
the writer entered a schoolroom in which 
an art lesson was being started. She sat in 
the rear of the room and observed the 
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teacher dictate the making of an object 
in construction. After watching for sev- 
eral minutes she was still in ignorance 
as to what the class was learning to 
make. Upon inquiring of a little girl as 
co what the resule of her effort was to 
be, she was answe.ed, “I don’t know; I 
think we are making a —.”’ This child 
was learning how to follow directions, 
but was she learning a process intelli- 
gently? This type of lesson has been mis- 
used perhaps more than any other kind 
of lesson. Dictation should usually be 
given only after a process is understood. 
The dictation lesson may be illustrated 
in an industrial arts lesson in the second 
grade, in which a portfolio is being made. 
The children have discussed the need for a 
folio, its necessary size considering the 
material to be held, and other necessary 
limitations. After this is done, they may 
spend several minutes experimenting 
with a piece of paper to determine how 
well they can work out one. The results 
of their efforts are discussed and the need 
for help realized. A well-made portfolio 
is presented at this time by che teacher for 
examination. The children open it to see 
how it is constructed and what the pat- 
tern looks like and to determine just how 
ic is made. After the children understand 
thoroughly its construction, the teacher 
gives explicit oral directions for the 
drawing and cutting of che pattern for the 
portfolio. The children construct a dupli- 
cate portfolio mastering a correct process 
of construction. They are then allowed 
to experiment with the process and work 
out an original design or pattern for a 
portfolio, developing creative imagina- 
tion. In this unit of work creative ability 
is developed after a process is mastered. 





Although this lesson includes both dis- 
cussion and dictation, it is called a dicta 
tion lesson because of the giving of 
explicit directions in the unique type of 
development. 

Tue Topicat Lesson. This type is one 
in which the new material is presented 
in lecture form by the teacher. This 
lecture may be used cto advantage in 
presenting certain types of subject matter 
It often accompanies a demonstration or 
the use of illustrative material in the 
lesson. The age of the child is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the use of the 
topical lesson. It is generally found more 
effective with mature students 
with young children. 

To clarify the topical lesson we shall 


than 


consider the first lesson in a unit of work 
taking up a study of the Greeks as artists. 
The teacher introduces the subject with 
an informal talk regarding the various 
phases of art in which the ancient Greeks 
excelled, i.e., pottery, architecture, sculp- 
ture, etc., supplemented by pictures or 
lancern slides of the material given. This 
lesson will lead to a more detailed study 
of Greek designs, costume, architecture, 
pottery, and utensils in later lessons. 
Tue Written Lesson. The written 
lesson adapted to art work may be said to 
include the statement of the important 
points in the lesson in either writing 
drawing, or construction. The written 
lesson is sometimes a review lesson in art 
work. Ic may be illustrated by the con- 
cluding lesson in a unit of work in picture 
study in which the children have studied 
Japanese prints. In such a unit of work the 
subject matter developed would probably 
include 
teristics of prints and an appreciation of 


information regarding charac- 
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beautiful line, composition, and color. 
In the concluding lesson the children are 
shown a lovely Japanese print which they 
have not seen before and are asked to dis- 
cuss it in writing, or, in the final lesson 
they might be asked to express an original 
idea in drawing similar to the way it 
would be done by the Japanese. Either 
type of review would sum up and clinch 
the subject matter through a so-called 
written lesson 

Tue Srupy Lesson. This type of lesson 


includes the looking up of reference 
material necessary in the development of a 
project. This work, which is an impor 
tant step in the development of many 
types of art subject matter, is often done 
between classes, not necessitating a special] 
lesson for the purpose. A directed study 
lesson is valuable in developing in the 
child (1) the abilicry to accumulate 
material systematically for himself and 
2) right habits and good methods of 
work 

A study lesson may be selected from a 
unit of work taking up the Dutch cos- 
tume. The children in a fourth grade 
may be dressing dolls to show the Dutch 
costume. They decide they need informa- 
tion regarding details of the Dutch dress 
with which they are unfamiliar and want 
to look up illustrations which will help 


them. This may be done in the classroom, 


by bringing books to class, in the school 


library, or in a museum. Before looking 


up material, definite information needed 


for the project should be noted. The study 


lesson may develop independence in 


thinking and good habits of work 
Tue Dritt Lesson. The drill lesson in 


art is often used in connection with the 


- learning of forms in the graphic vocabu 
lary, a technique, or a process. It is 
effectively shown in a lettering lesson in 


the seventh grade. In such a lesson the 


children may be gaining (1) knowledge 
regarding the Roman alphabet and (2) 
ability to form the letters of the alphabet 
using a wide lettering pen. The lesson 
is started with a discussion, led by the 
teacher, regarding the origin and shape of 
the letters, and followed by a demonstra 
tion of the use of the pen in shaping them. 
The children make each letter with the 
teacher and then repeat for mastery until 
the technical result is brought up to the 
class standard for the grade. Alcthough 
this lesson includes several methods, it 
may be termed a drill lesson as the repeti 
tion or drill is che predominating activity 

Most lessons include more than one 
type of activity, the predominating one 
determining the type of lesson. The fore 
going classification suggests that che art 
lesson has a basis as pedagogical as do 


other types of subject matter 
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A\rt as an Aid to Geography 


Louise 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS 


ey Pee 


‘3 





FuLLERTON 


COLLEGE, 


STRUBLE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


LARGE MAP OF UNITED STATES, BY PUPILS OF LOUISE STRUBLE 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Sh clarify geographic facts and help 
children understand how man works 
and how he has adjusted himself to his 
environment and changed his environ- 
ment to meet his needs, the art class plays 
an important role. This may be of two or 
Sandcables, 
miniature theaters, peep-show boxes, and 


three dimensional character. 


slow movies have been used successfully 
in most of the modern schools. Recently 
decorative maps have been very popular. 


In the Campus Training School of che 


Western State Teachers College, Kala 
mazoo, Michigan, this problem has been 
successfully carried on in all the grades 
from the fourth through the eighth. It 
a large map cannot be found for tracing 
we put an accurate small map in che 
opaque projector of the baleoptican 
lantern and project it onto cloth, beaver 
board, or paper, whichever will serve the 
purpose best 

Some grades have chosen to make relie! 


maps using any kind of clay that can be 
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Sponges and some 
other materials were used to show the 


built up into relief 


foliage. 
As asummary of the study of the indus- 
tries of the middle west a map of the 


United States was projected on a piece of 
muslin large enough to cover the back of 


the school stage. This was stretched on a 
frame. Different committees colored the 
areas with crayon, lettered signs and drew 
illustrations to be pinned on certain local- 
ities. The whole class made strongly 
colored pictures of typical industries and 


methods of transportation on nine by 
twelve cream manila paper. These were 
tacked to the frame and served as a border 
In an assembly period different children 
told about the industries and products of 
the middle west, using the map co illus 
trate their products. 

Each art period was filled with interest 
and industry. The motive was strong, 
co-operation came without effort, and 
discipline problems were absent. Geog- 
raphy became a reality to them instead of 
so much black type on a white page. 





THESE SILHOUETTES CUT 
THE SUPERVISION 


ELY MINNESOTA MAKE 


BY FOURTH GRADE 
OF FRANCES I 
ATTRACTIVE 


CHILDREN UNDER 
STOKES, SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


MAP BORDERS OR 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Our Wall Hanging 


Erotse Potson 


EL SEGUNDO, 


CALIFORNIA 





AN INTERESTING WALL HANGING 


THE SUPERVISION OF 


Y fifth-grade pupils thought they 

would like to make a cloth wall 
hanging decorated with wax crayon 
drawings to show the countries, the ocean, 
and ships of the early explorations. 

The completed hanging was to be 
about a yard and a-half wide and about a 
yard and three-fourths long. We planned 
to have a large drawing in the center and 
smaller ones around it as a border. 

Billy drew the outline of Europe while 
Beulah drew the outline of North Ameri- 
ca. Each of the other children drew ships 
of the early explorers on 7 x 6 inch paper 


MADE BY FIFTH GRADERS UNDER 


ELOISE POLSON, EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA 


for the border. Those who first completed 
their border ships drew the ships for che 
central picture. 

When we had all our patterns ready 
they were transferred to the cloth. They 
were then colored with wax crayons and 
pressed, melting the colors into the cloth 
The girls outlined the maps with black 
thread, then sewed the border together and 
onto the central picture with the same 
stitch. We intended co outline the five 
ships also, but decided they would be too 
difficult, so merely outlined them with 
black crayon 
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In this work the children combined 
social studies, reading, and art, getting a 
much clearer understanding of the ships 
well as 


used by different countries, as 


WAX CRAYON 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


TURKEYS DRAWN BY 


GENEVIEVE WEST, 


SIXTH 
TEACHER 


developing a much keener interest in all 
early explorations 


Mrs 


gave much information and assistance 


Echel Frazier, our art supervisor 





GRADERS OF THE PINKNEY 
MAUD ELLSWORTH 


SCHOOI 
SUPERVISOR 
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A TIMELY POSTER BY A FOURTH GRADER OF THE SAVOY SCHOOL ESTELLE DAHL, 
TEACHER FRANCES L. STOKES, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ELY, MINNESOTA 
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& Problems For Special Days & 
b dThanksg iving D 


Vernet J. Lowe 





A Pilgrim Cradle 











' 
i 
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I 
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| 
' 
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— << 





p= ----- 


Fold a 9" square of tan construction paper 
into sixteen squares. Cut as in diagram. 














att | 








Fold and paste together ends of the box. 
Paste rockers on each end. 











A CLEVER PILGRIM CRADLE THAT CHILDREN WILL LIKE 
TO MAKE VERNET J. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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&Froblems For Special Days a 
dThanksgiving> 


Vernet J. Lowe 








An Indian Cradle 


























Fold a "square of tan construction Lace cradle 
paper into sixteen squares. Cut as together. Tie 
in diagram. Punch two rows of holes. string at top. 














Cut remaining squares into triangles and use 
or making Indian designs. 
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AN INDIAN CRADLE TO CONTRAST WITH THE PILGRIM 
CRADLE. VERNET J]. LOWE, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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FREE-HAND CUTTING BY SIXTH GRADERS OF THE FOURTH WARD SCHOOL, SOYRE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. SADIE LIDDINGTON, TEACHER HELEN BOWMAN, SUPERVISOR OF ART 





